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tsar's Russian subjects, who regarded themselves as the saviors of Europe. They were alarmed by the persistent and not unwarranted rumors that Alexander was considering the incorporation of the Lithuanian provinces with the kingdom of Poland. The emperor, moreover, had the unfortunate habit of expressing his contempt for the land of his birth; he blamed the maladministration of public affairs on the absence of able and honest men, and he had among his confidential advisers an uncommonly large number of foreigners (Czar-toryski, La Harpe, Stein, Capo d'Istria, Pozzo di Borgo).8 Just as unpopular were his frequent and protracted journeys abroad and his boundless confidence in the universally hated Arakcheev.
The desire for reform was spurred by the distressing state of internal affairs. The courts were notoriously corrupt, and the low salaries paid to government officials made graft and spoliation a practical necessity. In overcrowded prisons starving convicts were treated with inhuman cruelty. Economic stagnation and the crushing burden of taxation brought about the impoverishment of every social group, including the nobility. The position of the clergy, according to the future Decembrist (that is, participant in the movement which led to the rebellion of December 14, 1825) Paul Pestel, was "bitter and pitiful: priests barely earn their daily bread and in their old age have no shelter." According to another Decembrist, Alexander lakubovich, "the clergy is ignorant and not always virtuous"; the Russians, therefore, "have little respect for their pastors, who have no influence with the people."9 The plight of the peasantry was a matter of particular concern to liberal-minded Russians, and the emancipation of the serfs was regarded as an essential reform, although there was no agreement concerning the manner in which it was to be achieved. In dealing with this problem considerations of humanity and equity were reinforced by those of enlightened self-interest. The Decembrist Prince Serge Trubetskoy, for instance, believed that nothing short of the abolition of serfdom would prevent a social upheaval.
As most of the members of the secret societies were army officers,
8 Of Alexander's forty-five aides-de-camp general (generd-adiutant) who formed his immediate circle, thirteen were foreigners (including the Baltic Germans).
9 The subservience of the higher clergy was such that even Alexander, fond as he was of flattery, found it unbearable. "I am so disgusted (excede) with the flat panegyrics delivered to me in every town where there is a bishop," he wrote to Prince Alexander Golitsin on Sept. 28, 1817, "that I have decided to prohibit the practice by a ukase to the Synod."